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are established to one where they do not exist, the
traveller is struck by the change ; in the former all i&-
bustle and activity, in the latter everything is calm
and motionless. In the one, amelioration and pro-
gress are the general topics of inquiry ; in the other,
it seems as if the community only aspired to repose in
the enjoyment of the advantages which it has acquired.
Nevertheless, the country which exerts itself so
strenuously to promote its welfare is generally more
wealthy and more prosperous than that which ap-
pears to be so contented with its lot ; and when
we compare them together, we can scarcely conceive
how so many new wants are daily felt in the former,
while so few seem to occur in the latter.
If this remark is applicable to those free countries
in which monarchical and aristocratic institutions
subsist, it is still more striking with regard to demo-
cratic republics. In these States it is not only a
portion of the people which is busied with the
amelioration of its social condition, but the whole5"
community is engaged in the task; and it is not the
exigencies and the convenience of a single class for
which a provision is to be made, but the exigencies
and the convenience of all ranks of life.
It is not impossible to conceive the surpassing
liberty which the Americans enjoy ; some idea may
likewise be formed of the extreme equality which
subsists among them, but the political activity which
pervades the United States must be seen in order to
be understood. No sooner do you set foot upon
American soil than you are stunned by a kind of
tumult; a confused clamour is heard on every side;
and a thousand simultaneous voices demand the
immediate satisfaction of their social wants. Every-
thing is in motion around you ; here, the people of
one quarter of a town are met to decide upon the